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Latin Epigraphy, an Introduction to the Study of Latin In- 
scriptions. By Sir John Edwin Sandys. Cambridge 
University Press, and Putnam, 1919. $3.75 net. 

American methods of instruction in Latin epigraphy have 
changed from time to time. Thirty years ago collections like 
Wilmanns' were used with good results in a substantial study 
of inscriptional material. After the founding of the American 
School at Eome the courses in Epigraphy increased, but the 
methods of instruction were gradually altered. The examining 
committees which set the papers for the prospective students of 
the school naturally emphasized the need of a technical know- 
ledge of epigraphy rather than a general acquaintance with the 
contents of many inscriptions; and accordingly our university 
lecturers who undertook to prepare students for the examina- 
tions lectured more and more upon the formal details of the 
science. This method had its advantages for those who worked 
only to prepare themselves well for a profitable year at Eome, 
but for the great number of students, who had time for only one 
course in Epigraphy, it provided little of lasting value. With 
the discontinuance of the examinations, however, a reversion to 
a more fruitful method has of late become noticeable. There is 
less lecturing, and a direct topical method is more generally 
used. Students are put through large blocks of well-selected 
inscriptions in Dessau or the Corpus with a view to acquiring 
first hand knowledge of Roman life, religion, politics, economics, 
grammar, etc. The technique, instead of consuming all the 
time, is acquired by the way, with the aid perhaps of such refer- 
ence books as Cagnat or Egbert's practical compendium. 

Sandys' new manual ought to encourage this method, unless 
the misguided instructor simply adopts it as one more crib from 
which to draw notes for his lectures. The author himself gives 
the excellent advice that his book be used with Dessau and with 
Diehl's collection of facsimiles. Intending apparently to have 
it serve as a guide through some larger collection, rather than 
as an independent manual, he has provided relatively few in- 
scriptions. Besides the illustrative examples, chosen with excel- 
lent judgment, and a few historical documents, he has given less 
than five pages of inscriptions, and he has selected these chiefly 
to give familiarity with abbreviations. The usual preliminary 
chapters on the Roman name, the cursus, and the titles of the 
emperors, that so often cool the ardor of the beginner, are here 
relegated to compact appendices. The important matter, intro- 
duced by a delightful chapter on " Latin Inscriptions in Class- 
ical Authors," is presented in an easy narrative which, with its 
apt illustrations drawn from literature and history, readily en- 
tices the reader on. The book is, therefore, especially to be 
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commended to students of Latin who have not had instruction 
in a formal course. It is not quite as full as Cagnat, but its 
324 pages are concisely phrased, compactly printed, and treat 
briefly all the usual topics. Perhaps space has been saved to 
greatest detriment in the inadequate list of abbreviations. Since 
the book is light enough to carry in one's epigraphical rambles, 
a fuller list would have added to its value as a vade-mecum. 

A few infelicities of statement, due chiefly to a desire for 
compression, may be noted. Grammarians will take exception 
to several inadequate statements on page 37, as for instance: 
" Long i was spelt ei in isolated examples in and after the age 
of Sulla," and " au for o, oi for oe, and oe and ou for u, are 
found, in general, in republican times." On p. 38 the inscrip- 
tion of the Praenestine fibula is not correctly reproduced. On 
p. 84, the Mindios tablet is filled out with the form Va(lesi). 
The inscription can hardly be old enough to justify this. P. 85, 
the propylum of Appius Claudius is attributed to "his sister's 
husband and son." Mommsen, however, seems to be right in 
saying that Claudius' adopted son and nephew are apparently 
the builders. P. 99, the form armatei seems incorrectly attri- 
buted to the elogia of Augustus' Forum. P. 104, the author 
adopts the traditional view that several inscriptions of the Au- 
gustan period are " archaistic." It would be better with the 
knowledge now available to assume only that makers of monu- 
mental and legal inscriptions in general conserved an old style 
and morphology. P. 106, the date of Sulla's dictatorship should 
be given as 82-79. For the date of the different parts of Con- 
stantine's Arch (p. 127) see Frothingham's various articles in 
Am. Jour. Arch. 1914-15. P. 149, Vicarello is not strictly 
speaking in " Tuscany." P. 158, in speaking of the lex metalli 
Vipascensis a reference should be given to the new fragments 
reported in Rev. Arch. 1906, p. 480. P. 160, the famous lex 
collegii sal. Dianae et Antinoi seems not to be a "municipal 
decree." P. 221, on the " Eoman name " a reference should be 
given to Oxe's valuable article in Rhein. Mus. 1904, p. 28. The 
statement on p. 228 regarding Augustales is so brief that it will 
only mislead the reader : " the ordo Augustalis, dating from the 
time of Augustus, and consisting of six persons entrusted with 
the duty of providing entertainments at their own expense." 
Finally, the author's custom of filling out abbreviations in the 
same manner as he supplies missing portions leads to confusion 
at times. Misprints are of course rare. On page 149, the refer- 
ence to Dessau should be 8562 not 8652, and the name Wil- 
manns — whose collection might well have been discarded for 
Dessau — is misspelled on p. 219. 

Tennet Frank. 



